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CD - * Introduction 



^. ^echn<>3fogy ^.continues to: pmqi^t^^^'b t^e Qornplexity of Mr occupational 
■soci,^ty-« - >£t^is''not sinj^ly a ^raatt<^ 0*f ^the increasingly rapid rate at which 

-l:^::^'^^^'^ y • : ..^ '^Y '\'/.v-'!'^.:..:'^'^V:. 

new pccupations are created.; Ratihi^^:;' it. al'^ involves recognition of 
fact that these new^rV.Qticui^aHtix)ns-re.quare,mor^^^ skiU 



the 

skills atnd knowledge. As a 
ir-esult, the deiaand for unskilled IrJ^or dimii^i^'es. each, year • Relationships 




between education and woi;k b,ecomo closer and ^elosret^ We all know this to be 
true. Yet,- both educator^, ^tid^h'e i5u'^iiV^^s--Iidt>orrinaustrY, i^P^ l^ave 
Tailed fep act conBt,^.uctiv^iy in .acfcQnmiodatipg .to this, fact* ' Instead, bothv 



h^^ve^jjejided blame th^^e' leas€*'r^spoi^&ibie i6r tKis '.co^itidh -' namely, 
r' ^^e^veut-ff^\feprl'ea<r^o1Ir educ^t^ip^cQ^^insti^uti-ons for. th^ world of paid 



other. In either 



^---^srt^loya^fe^'T'^'ei^^ tire ^of ^l^tein^ ^pvit^, K^ain^'e^ch 

- -^ '^ ■ ""^^^^ ' • > ^^^^ ' 'y " ^ • 

'^'^',..^^^^^^veniL, oib: youl-h^o^fefifi^ ' " 

'Our' ^ucatipnffl. iftstifu of'erated, for years, under a falWe 

* ^^sayn^tSoruth^^ i:6e ties t way '^o l^epare youth fdr the world of work" is to 
•^''^r^r* ^'^^ l^qjck them, up iii a sbjiOQl&ousi^^'Snd* Tjeep them away, from thit, world* ^\ The 
y i > .jiusineM-lal>p2:-industfy cpjOTt^itj^ has operated .under a false assumption that 



schooii-ng" and the "w^rkd of work" have been two quite different worlds. 

it any' voiiJ^r that our youth have had trouble making^the transition from 
fhe world of schooling to the world of ,work^ Is it any wonder that adults 

-eeding occupational re-tra^ni:i j have had trouble making the transition 

* > ». 

from the world of work to the 'v;orld of schpoling? It is time to quit 

asking such auestiohs ^and to* start moving toward some constrxictive solutions. 

">Jeeded solutions do not, in my opinion, lie in "fine-tuning" either 
world through making minor modifications. Instead, it seems to me we need 
to work together to create a "third world" for youth a world in which 
educational^ institutions and the business-labor-industr^ community interact 
jollaborativer^ to provide an encironment , ^a set of learning experiences-^ and 
a set of opportunities for helping all persons in ou^^^Qciety adults as 
/ well as youth women as well'as men — high school dropouts as well as 
^ * college graduates - the poor as well'^as the 'affluent - meike a successful ^ 

^\ \ . ' ' ' y • • 

transition from the world of schooling to the world of paid employment X 
^ To me, the career education movement represents the kind of "third 
world" environment .that is so badly needed today. .Career education's 
<i primary focus is on increasing the ability of individuals to recognize 
and capitalize on relationships between education and work in our society. 
It places equal emphasis on society's need for work in increasing productivity 
and- on the individual's need to find personal meaming and meamingf ulness in' 
the work she or he does- It balamces the law of microeconomics which, 
in :effect, says '"there lain^ t no free lunch" with the law of macroeconanics 
whic/h, in effect, says ^" in the lojig run, w6're all dead". In so *doing, it 
r;est^4.ts basic strategies of conceptualization around the principles of 
' , , 'cd^eer? 'development . ' 
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It assumes that, unlike ^earlier educational concepts, -career educat4.oh 
is not sprriething^hat the schools can do by themselves. Rather, at its 

basic root^; the career education movement has been pictured as a collaborative 

I. ' - * 

Q^ffort of the formal educational system, the business-labor-industry-* ^ * 

professional-government community, and the home and family structure. 

To discuss^ this "third world" environment represented by career 

education, it will first be necessary" to discuss some "bed rock" principles 

concerning both work and career development. Second, it will^be necessary ^ 

to discuss briefly some basic steps in career development where this "third 

world" environment is* needed. • . • \/. _ 

Work and Careers ' ' ^ . , 

When I visit Boston, I 'try to spend some time'in*the old graveyard on 
the Boston Commons. There, on tomi^stone after tombstone., J can find three 

facts inscribed - the name of the person, age at' time of death, and occupation. 

* . ^ • ^ 

It is obi^^us, wh,en on^ thinks about that, period and Ve.ads those inscriptiqns , 

* o ' . ' 

how each - cobbler, lamp maUcer, teacher, lajwyer, etc. contributed, through- 
vork, to, the 'society; of the time. Mor^ 'important , to me, it is obvious that . 
work was a meaningful part of thue person's lifestyle. It is easy for me 'to 
phantasize about, lifestyles and the great meaning of work in that early 

Americam society. As I do so, 1 always have a great feeling of sadness that 

/' 

/ 

work, as a part of one's personal identification, no longer holds great 
personal meaning for many American citsize^is. 

Pl'dase do not misunderstand .what I 'am trying 'to say here.^ I am not 
pleading or wishing for a return to a kind df occupational society that 
exlstf^d in simpler times. If ^we inscribed gravestones with occupations * , . 
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today, we would ne^d very large stonps indeed simply tb record the variety 

of occupational changes that can be expected to occuij for most persons today* 

We would also ftave to inscribe the graves of women with considerably more 

« 

than the words *Wife and mother". No, I am not pleading for a return to • 
a simpler society nor to a rebirth of ' the classic form of the Protestapt 
work ethic. Those days are past. As we live in the present, we must look 
to the future. But, as we do so with a time perspective, there are some 
valuable observations to be made regarding work and life. 

Work, in such a time perspective, is more properly regarded as a human 
right than as a societal feligatioA. When^l use the word "work', I am 



(with some technical^restrictions not necessary to specify here) speaking 
about conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for 
oneself and others. When any of us ^ace squarely the question "Who'am I?" 

diswver that, to a very large degree, the answer we give is stated in 
terms of our accanplishments - our achievements - things that we have done''' 



we 

during our lifetime! When we face the even more personal question of 



"Why anv''l?"/ we find this to-be even more true. Each of . us .is best known 
to ourselves and to others through the' work we do and have done. Each of us' 
finds our greatest sense of self worth through the personal and societal 
benefits we are able to produce as^a result of our efforts - through our work, 

I am speaking hkrL of a basic human n^^ed- of all human beings. It is a 
need that, is just as rnal in '1974 as it was in 1774. It is a need to do, a 
: need to be useful, and a need to be used. Former .President Lyncon B.' , 
...Johnson put ^.t well when, in one of his speeches, he said "To hunger for use 

and to go unused is the gre^atest hunger of all."^ 

' * ' .- 

If this, then, is what is meant by "work" as a human right, then it i-s 
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important to define "carter" as the totality of work one does in her or his 
Li"~'-time. With this definition, it is obvious that each of us has only one 



car^n^r. ^ r most persons, her or his career begins considerably prior to 
" > pre-school years and ex-tends well into the retirement yeaars. During " 
on?*s careu.:, there are, and increasingly will be, several changes in job^, 
o.sitiouSf and even occupations. But one do^s not change one's career. 
RdtSef i , ont • s career evolves and develops throughout one's lifetime and, in^ 
the process, serves as the clearest and most obvious way in which each of us 
c£in answer the two (Questions of "Who am I?" and "Why am I?". 

In the*s6nse I have been defining "work" here, it is clear that m^y 
thousands of people who have found jobs in today's occupational society have 
not f6und "work". Instead, they have founds what must more properly be known 
as "labor" - as largely involuntary effort to produce sc^ething - be it 
goods 6r services - which, while supposedly of some value to others, holds 
little or no personal meaningf ulness or sense of r.e^l**accomplishment or real 

- ' ' r . - 

purpose for the individual. To meet their personal needs fbr Work, they must 
.look to activities in which they engage during theft* leisure time • They 
endure, rather thcin enjoy, ^theii* jobs. Productivity declines. Worker 
dissatisfaction increased. Neither ^employer or employee is happy. 

Current efforts to humanize the worlc place aure , at best, meeins of • 
^correcting triis situation. * They are not basic ways* of preventing its 
occurrence in the future. A Long rcinge positive and preventive approach will 
demand that we •face- squarely the increasingly close relationships between ^ 
'education arid work* that exist in today's occupational society. If we do this, 
we find many workers whose jobs uiiderutilize their talents, offer little or 
no'challenge / and lead to boredom.. We find man^^ others who, because they 



lac pecific skills, find they cannot meet employer expectations and so are 
fru3trated. Whether the condition is one ^ of boregiom or frustration, the 
resj'.; the* same - i.e., worker dlipnationr' 

du.ation, and relationships i:.etween educatio*h and work, is right in the 
.niddle of this dilemma. As a result, we hear people speaking of "overeducated" 
and ' anderedu^cated'* workers. Such over-simplified expressions., by themselves, 
do nor. ;.ulnt the .way toward positive change. The way toward change can only 
be ioun.v by considering problems of career development facing youth in terms 
of the po-tential that the "third world" of career education holds fo» 

helfing youth - and adults solve such problems in today's society. 

> 

Sodietal Needs and Career Development, 

There are four areas of societal and individual need to consider Within * *t.,^. 
the framework i^f^^c^eer development. Each will be discussed ve)?y briefly T 

First, the current rapidity of occupational change demands that both . 
youth ana adults be equipped with adaptability skills. Two broad classes 
of adaptability skills-- (a) basic academic skills; and (b) good work habits - 
are prime concerns' of the career education movement. < 



By^l^asic academic skills,*! mean what^ in c^ilninon terms, is 



often 



referred to as "reading, writing, and arithmetic" - the basic communication 
and mathematical skills that are prerequisite to learning specific vocational 
skills for large numbers of occupations. Career education seeks to increase' 
the student's motivation for learning such skills, through ma)^ng clear both 
the need for and the necessity of such skills in today's world of wprk. Too 
Kfany .students, and too many teachers, seem to be ^caught in a "school for 
schooling's sake" syndrome at all levels oi education. ThejDnly reason they 



-.an see for going to ^chdp^ is so that they can ready themselves for still 
ore schooling. Students 'ask their teachers "What good will it do me to 
'.earn this?" and teachers too often answer by saying "You will need It for « 



aasses to take next year." . As a result /student motivat^g^^r learhing 
and teache:r motivation for teaching declines^ When this happen^, academic 
ichievfement also declines and, when students leave school for the world of 
oaid emf>loyment, employers complain tha^ they (the students) can't read, 

. • \ ' 

.vrite, or calculate at a level that will make them productive workers. 

Career , education seeks to turn this situation around by making education, 
as preparation for work, both a prominent and a permanent goal of all who 
iearn. For this to occur, both employers aJid employees in the world of work 

^ -V, 

outside .of education must be active participants in the educational process. 

Many elementairy 'school teachers, like their 'students , simply do not know 

how the 'skills\they teach are utilizeij in the world of paid employment.. The 

same can be said of many teachers at the secondary and at the collegiate 

levels • To remedy this deficiency, career education asks that persons frcxn 
# • ^ . / ^ 

.the world' of work outsid^ of education be willing to serve as^ resource 
i^rsons in classrooms and to open up the work place for student and 
educator observation.) Students in out schools today need to learn from 
persons who have b^en through the "school of hard knocks" as well, as from 
those^ who have been through the- "school of hard. books". ' 

A-.consciouflf effort', beginning in the early elementary school and 
eontinuing 'throUgb^all of formal education; to 'teach good work habits is a* 

second esseliifial adaptability skill of concern to career education*. By "work 

\ 

habits" /-we are not speaking of "work values" - of personal^rejisdns why a - ^ 
particular individual would make career decisions. Rather, we ar^ speaking^ 
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only about those basic work habits which, over the years ^ have been' identified 
clearly related to productivity. a 

I.et'me put it in the most direct possible ter/ms/ We want all students 
. learn to try - to do their Lest dt any assignment - to begin their work 
on time - to^^fjjJiish their work assignments before stopping - to co/operate 
^ with their fellow workers - and to recognize the interdependence of various 
workers and so the necessity for someone who directs and/or supervises others. 
It, youth first becom'e aware of the na:-are and importance of good work haibits 
only when the^ leave schooling for the world of paid employment, it is too 
late. Such work habits, if they are to become a part of the person, must 
be consciously taught beginning in thi2 early elementary school. To be fully 
effective, they must be reenforced in the home and family structure. Thus^ 
this is one way in which the home ana family beccane part of the collaborative 
effort known as, career education. Good work habits, as adaptaibility skills, 
are fully as essential as are the basic academic skills. 

'second/ each student, at whatever poin^t she\r he leaves the formal ^ 
educational system for the world of paid employment, needs one or more sets of 
specific vocational skills that can be used to gain entry into today's labor 
market. For some 8tuden4:s, such skills will have to be learned at the 
secondary school level. Increasingly, many others will be learning such 
skill* at the postsecondarjir sub-bacdalau^eate degree level. ThoiJsands will 
continue to seek acquisition of such skill's at the undergraduate and/or 
graduate levels. in. our institutions of higher education. The beginnings of 
such specific skills, for all students, must be found in the secondary school 
^xperience. English, for the prospective writer, is vocationa^kills 
•training just as much as machine shop is vocational skill graining for .the 
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ptospective machinist. We need to r 14; ourselves of the false notion that, 

_n our secondary schoo^ls, some students are getting ready to wotk while 

^ 1 ' 

others are getting ready for CQllege. Too mafiy students have, in. the past, 
-ono to college instead of going to work. With no clear vocational goals, 
many have learned, while in college, much more about hpw to enjoy life 'than 
about how to pay for it» Career education seeks to insert:, at every level 
of education from tl)e secondary school .through the gfraduate college, a 
recognition of the need for and the ir^ortance of using educatipn as a means 
of acquiring enrry level vocational skills. ^ 

If this goal is to be implemented in A me^aningful fashion, it will mean 
a size2±>le increase in vocational-techni«l education at both the secondary 
and the postsecondary schgol levels. It will also mean an increase in work 
experience and work-study programs for both college and noncollege bdund 
stucJents beginning in the high school and continuing throughout' all of higher 
education. We simply cannot expect that all, or even most, of the skills 
required for entry into the world of paid employment can be simulated or 
taught only within the school setting. The job-seeking, job-getting, and 
jcb-holding skills needed in today's society are an essential part of these 
basic vocational skills. Participation of the business-leibor-in'Sustry 
community with educational personnel will be essential if today's students 
are to acquire such skills. 

Third, career decision-making skills, are absolutely essential in a 
society, such as ours, that worships, above all else, freedom of choice for 
each individual. A common mistake that is made is one of thinking about 
career djepfsion-making as though it occurred at only one poi^nt in time. It: 
is essential to recognize that this^K a developmental process. As such, it 
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includes career awareness^ "career motivation, career exploration, the making 
of a wide variety o,f career choices, career ^preparation, career entry /and 



career progression. 

Career awareness is the starting point. 'I am convinced that many of, 
todays s youth have not rejected work\ ^Rather, in effect, they have never 
heard of^ it - except in a negative fashion described as "labor". The^iave 
rt5&ver seen it, touched it,, smelled it, or done it. Many have no realistic 
concept of the nature of the world of work - nor even the name or nature of 
their parents' occupations. This is illustrated by a little boy I heard . 
about who asked his mother why his Daddy always brought home a whole 
briefcase full of papejs to work on at night. When the mother replies by 
explaining ithat "Daddy ©an't get all his work done at the office," the 
little boy replied by asking, "Well, why don't they, put him in a slower group 

To corre9t this situation, youth need to be exposed, during the-early 
elementeury schodl yeaj^s, to a broad overview of the natuire of the woKld of 
paid employment. Such a view is one designed to make' children aware that 
a wide variety of kinds of work exist and are needed in our society, that 
people work for ^differing reasons, and that 6ur occupational society is ai^ 
orderly place in terms of relationships between various broad occupational 
classifications. For this to oc6ur, the collaborative efforts of both the ^ 



business-' laibor-inA'stry ccxranunity and the home and family will be required. 

To become aw^^ of the general nature of the world of paid employment 
is one thing. To consider how one might choose to occupy a particular pla^e 
in that world is quite a different thing. Awareness must be followed by 
exploration - with a searching for how one's interests, talents, and values 
can be utilized in ways leading to occupational decisions thcrt: are satisfying 
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tp^ the individual and" beneficial to society. For such decisions to be m^de 
hjrridly, .or at* only one particular point in time is both ^angerausj^nd 



sjpsetting. Yo.uth need "tifyout" experiences that will allow, them to experience 

yo^ething of what it would be like if th6y chose a particular field or 

classification of work. Such' "tryout" experiences, if they are. to be- 

realistic, must include experiences in the real world of paid employment . v 

for many students, the junior high school^ years are good times for this kind 

of experience. For many others, particularly the college-^und, such ^ 

"tryout" experiences should continue through the' senior high school years 

and in^o part of the undergraduatfe experience^^on a, college campus. 

The making of 3peckfic career decisions demands that each person .cfnswer, 

for herself or himself, three questions: (a) What is- important to me?; 

^b) What is possible for me?; and (c) What is probably &or me? To auiswer ^ 

such questions, in terms of one's entire future, is increasingly impossible ' 
^ . . *' 

'in these J:ime3 of rapid change. The certainty of uncertainty is what faces r 

-most young people today. At the same time, a reality oF the moment and the 

» 

short-run future always exists. It is a reality that caTi, with th^ Ijp 

collaborative efforts of the formal education system and the busine.ss-labor 

\ 

e 

-industry community, be ccxnmunicated to our youth. If such inforination 
regarding educational and occupational opportuniti^ available jEor choice 
are combined with the personal understandings of iniierests, aptitudes, and 
values gained from the collaborative experiences offered by caireer education, 
each youth will have a wider and more informed basis for j>ersonal career 
decision making. Remember, a reasoned pattern of career decisions for each 
yojuth is what seek - not necessarily deaisions that -Seem reasonable to us. 
For this to happen, considerable strengthening of career guidance and 
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Counseling must take place in our educational institutions.^. Part of this 
strengthening must* come from the resources - both personal and physical - of . 
the busmess-labor-industry community a\d the home and family structure* 

Work Values , ' 

■ • • 

Finally, a few words about. the nature and importance of work values is 
m order, TJo matter how much help is provided in career awareness, career 
exploration, career preparation, or career decision-making based on a ' 
combination of self and occupational information, the very personal question 
of "WHY SHOULD WORK?" remains for, each individual, ^Answers^to this question 
can be viewed frcxn an economic, a sociological, or a psychological base. Each 
^individual can be exi>ected to use these three bases, singly pr in some 
combination, for answering this most personal question. As they do, some 
WVll /ind themselves urhoosing tb utilize their work values in unpaid work 
- far example, as a volunteer worker, as a .full-time thomemaker, or in work 
done as part of • their leisure time. Many others will want to answer this 
question in terms of the setting in which they spend their greatest number 
of waOcing Hours - their work place 'in the worlrd of paid employment. 

If work values are to be meaningful' in the world of paid employment, 
it must be possible, for workers to exercise them in that world. This, of 
course/ is the general topic of humanization of the work place and one that 
cannot be discussed here, I mentioi\ it simply to illustrate that, if the 
career education -efforts I' have been speaking about here are to be initiated, 
this topic cannpt be ignored. ' ' 
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Concluding Rem&rks • \ . ■ ; 

Let me conclude by stating, in the most Simple and direct terms possible, 
the goals of the career edi^cation^ovement. In a societal .sense , these gbals 
can be stated by saying that we want every individual in these Uni/ted Sta1:es 
to: (a) w^nt to work; (b) acquire the skills necessary ^to work in these, 
times; and (p) engage in work that is satisfying to the individual and 
beneficial to society. In an individualistic sense ,^ we want work - (true 
work, not labor) to become (a) possible? (b) meaningful) and (c) ' satisfying 
for each individual. 

These goals are ones that cannot be met if only our formal educational 
system is workihg toward th^m. They will demand the kinds of' collaborative 
efforts and dedication that I have been talking about in tliis paper • Both 
the individuals in our society and the larger society itself "badly need these 
kinds of coUaboratiye" efforts. • They need them now. ' ■ J 



